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The foregoing criticisms, it will be noted, deal with minor matters. 
Professor Munro's book is to be heartily recommended to all students 
of Canadian institutions. 

F. P. Walton. 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Reconstruction in South Carolina : 1865— i8jj. By JOHN S. 
Reynolds. Columbia, S. C, The State Publishing Company, 1905. 
—522 pp. 

This work would have been much more interesting, if not more 
instructive, had it not been thrown, to so great an extent, into the 
shape of annals. The author chronicles incidents of no particular 
significance simply because they happen to be cotemporaneous with 
events that are landmarks in the history of the period. His accounts 
of the proceedings of conventions and legislatures look like mere tran- 
scripts of the journals of those bodies ; and his review of the outrages 
perpetrated during the years of which he treats is interlarded by many 
trivial items. Constitutions, laws, reports, addresses, platforms, even 
the rolls of the two houses of the legislature , are given in extenso instead 
of being put into synoptic form or relegated to an appendix. 

Nevertheless, by reason of this very fault, which is after all but super- 
ficial, the work may be the more valuable to the painstaking student 
because it depicts the horrible condition of affairs in the state with an 
approach to photographic accuracy. John Randolph once remarked 
that, after Shakespeare seemed to have " sounded his lowest note " in 
drawing Shallow and Slender ' ' as the comparative and superlative 
degree of fatuity", " as if reveling in the exuberance of his power " he 
produced Master Silence " as the ne plus ultra of inanity and imbe- 
cility." So, if we take the reconstructed states of Alabama and Louisi- 
ana as the comparative and superlative degree of corruption and dis- 
order, we must take the reconstructed state of South Carolina as the 
ne plus ultra of rottenness. This was necessarily the case, because 
South Carolina was the only state subjected to the procrustean process 
devised by Congress, in which the colored registered voters ruled with 
unobstructed sway, outnumbering the whites by nearly two to one and 
led by a coterie of adventurers from the North, fitly named carpet- 
baggers, with a sprinkling of renegades of the soil, fitly named scala- 
wags — not so benighted, these latter, as the freedmen, but much more 
corrupt than the freedmen had yet learned how to be. Benjamin F. 
Perry, then provincial governor, warned the Congress of the conse- 
quences of forcing its plan upon the state : 
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This idea of placing the government of these states in the hands of negroes 
is preposterously absurd. None of them have property and not one in five 
hundred can read or write. In the recent election . . . many . . . had 
forgotten their names and scarcely one in a hundred could tell after elec- 
tion for whom he voted. . . . The negro is the most credulous being 
in the world. . . . He has been told that unless he voted the Radical 
ticket he would be placed back in slavery, and that if he voted that ticket 
he would have lands and mules given him. In some instances the negroes 
actually brought with them bridles to take their mules home with them. 

Out of the one hundred and twenty-four delegates to the constitutional 
convention seventy-six were colored , forty-eight were white , and all but 
four were Republicans. Of the colored, fifty-nine paid no taxes, and 
the remainder paid but $212. Of the whites, twenty- three paid noth- 
ing ; one, who was a Conservative, paid $508 ; and the remainder paid 
#252. The first legislature was composed of eighty-eight colored mem- 
bers and sixty -seven whites, of whom twenty were Democrats ; ninety- 
one of the one hundred thirty-five Republicans paid no taxes. Of the 
five South Carolinian representatives in the Forty- third Congress, four 
were negroes or mulattos — "Daddy" Cain, as he was called, a negro 
exhorter from the North, being the congressman-at-large. 

With such a start, it is no wonder that in the eight years of their rule 
they swamped the state. Says the author, in the beginning of his 
chapter entitled " The Story of the Frauds " : 

While the Republican leaders themselves admitted the charge of misgov- 
ernment and even that of venality, yet the extent to which corruption per- 
meated every branch of the public service . . . was not realized until, 
after the robbers had been driven from power, there was an investigation 
by committees who aggressively undertook to justify the charges . . . that 
the Government of South Carolina was steeped in rottenness and that its 
agents were with very few exceptions actually thieves and perjurers. 

From the reports of these committees, founded in every instance upon 
sworn testimony, ... is made up the presentation now to be given. 

In four years they more than trebled the bonded debt — making in 1868 
an overissue of bonds of one million, in 1869 of another million, in 
addition to the so-called " conversion bonds " of six millions, which a 
subsequent legislature was obliged to repudiate. A syndicate, com- 
posed of the governor, treasurer and attorney-general and one of the 
United States senators, bought stock in a railroad company, for which 
the state had paid twenty dollars a share, for two dollars and ninety- five 
cents a share, causing a loss to the state of $374,000, and then bribed 
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the legislature to release the company from the state lien of five and a 
half millions, sharing the plunder among themselves. An act in favor 
of another railroad, in which the same financial board was interested, was 
passed by use of its scrip to the amount of $42 ,000 to pay the House 
and 150,000 to pay the Senate. An effort to impeach the governor 
and treasurer, encouraged by the senator to force the governor to come 
forward with the coin, was foiled by the threatened officials abstracting 
from the fund for the preservation of the peace $25,000 at one time, 
$10,600 at another, $12,500 at another, to buy up the members of the 
impeaching body. Patterson, the senator, bought his seat for $40,000, 
sixty legislators testifying to his bribes. The aggregate amount paid 
for the public printing in eight years was over $1,326,000, being 
$700,000 more than the total paid in the preceding seventy-eight 
years. In the session of 1868-69 $15,000, in the session of 1870-71 
$21,000, in that of 1872-73 $94,000 were divided up between sena- 
tors and representatives as their percentage for appropriating the 
money. For "sundries, wines, liquors, cigars, groceries and dry 
goods," supplied during four sessions, there was paid over $540,000 : 
" the average daily consumption of liquor (not including ale or beer) 
was more than a gallon for every member of the legislature." "For 
furniture alone, there was expended during four years more than $200,- 
000, and of the articles thus bought there remained in 1877 only 
enough to be valued at $17,715." The author gives a table showing 
' ' the extent to which the tastes of the legislators in the matter of fur- 
nishing were educated " : $5 worth of clocks in 1868-70 had grown in 
1871-72 to $600 worth; $4 for looking-glasses to $600 for mirrors; 
40 cents for spittoons to $8 for cuspadores ; clay pipes to the finest 
Havana cigars ; cheap whiskey to champagne. Bills for furnishing the 
halls and committee rooms aggregating $40,000 were reported at $90,- 
000, and the difference was divided between fifty members of the House. 
But enough and more than enough of this, for every item of which 
the author gives chapter and verse. At the end of eight years came 
the catastrophe. The campaign of Greeley warned the intrenched 
robbers of its approach. Chamberlain, elected governor in 1874, made 
some futile efforts in the direction of reform, only to be attacked by 
his former associates. Their accumulated iniquities became so rank 
that they smelled to Heaven, and the Republicans of the North could 
no longer bear the shame. In 1876 Wade Hampton was elected gov- 
ernor ; but the spoilers still clung to their prey. President Grant with 
the help of the soldiers installed the defeated candidates. But their 
hour had come. The returning board, composed of five Republican 
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politicians, three of whom had been candidates for reelection to the 
offices they disgraced, cast the electoral vote of the state for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who was hardly warm in the seat the Electoral Com- 
mission bestowed upon him when he withdrew the federal forces, and 
the fabric that had so long polluted the air sank to the ground, many 
of its upholders seeking refuge over the borders from the consequences 
of their crimes. 

The fiery little state, whose foolhardy rashness had precipitated the 
civil war, suffered, indeed, a most cruel and unusual punishment, her 
proud planter aristocracy trampled in the mire by skipping herds of its 
former slaves. She emerged from her " Baphometic-fire baptism " a 
new creature, freed from the blight of African slavery and set on the 
road to commercial prosperity, it is true ; but the inbred courtesy, the 
high sense of honor, the ease and refinement of manners, the social 
charm, and the abhorrence of vulgarity, meanness and the petty tricks 
of the market-place — traits which distinguished the community that 
gave birth to Calhoun — had vanished from the soil. 

David M. DeWitt. 
Kingston, N. Y. 

The New Earth ; A Recital of the Triumphs of Modern Agri- 
culture in America. By W. S. Harwood. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1906. — xii, 378 pp. ; 50 plates. 

This book outlines, in simple language and in attractive style, the 
progress which has been made in the art of husbandry as a result of the 
application of science to the many problems which confront the farmers 
of America. The author has apparently made a careful study of the 
work that has been done in dispelling ignorance and expelling super- 
stition from the realm of agriculture and in bringing science to bear 
upon this oldest of the arts in such a manner as to rationalize the 
farmer's activities. Commencing with the foundation of all agriculture, 
he tells of the work that has been done and is being done to increase 
our knowledge of the physical, chemical and biological (or more speci- 
fically bacteriological) characteristics of the soil ; and he shows how 
this increase in knowledge increases the quantity and the certainty of 
our crops. The selection and breeding of plants to fit a particular soil 
or climate , and at the same time to meet the needs of modern com- 
merce, are discussed with especial reference to recent results in the im- 
provement of corn and wheat. Successive chapters are then devoted 
to " Plant Development," " The Enemies of Plant Life," and "The 
Weeds of the Earth." In two chapters on " Luther Burbank " and 



